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with which the English laws arid police inspire them, and this is one of the
means they employ to get over the obstacle in a certain measure. The band
choose a place of meeting near a bungalow, and then send on some scouts to it,
who generally consist of one or two old men accompanied by a young girl of
great beauty. The old men perform the easy character of poor pilgrims journeying
towards some distant sanctuary; the young girl penetrates into the bungalow on
the pretence of begging, and there she succeeds admirably in rousing the attention
of the traveller, speaks to him, and generally obtains with ease every information
respecting the road he is about to take. It naturally happens that the pilgrims
are following the same track, and the day after the traveller finds the people
he had remarked at the next halting-place. The absence of mistrust in the
European, and the fine eyes of the young girl, tend to facilitate the aim of these
cunning thieves. Some evening the traveller and his servants are thrown into a
death-like slumber by a narcotic drink; the Dacoits arrive on the spot at the
signal agreed upon, and when the poor dupe wakes in the morning his baggage,
jewels, and money have disappeared, together with the interesting family of
pilgrims. These instances, as I have related them, have occurred twice to my
own knowledge; but they are more frequent than is imagined, for in most cases
the victim, ashamed of the trap he has allowed himself to fall into, accepts
his misfortune as a lesson, and takes good care not to acquaint the authorities
with it.

These expeditions are a mere pastime to the Dacoit, but he willingly attempts
more perilous adventures. Entirely naked, with his body oiled, and supple as a
serpent, he slips into apartments and underneath tents, defying all vigilance.
More than twenty times they have been known to follow a European regiment on
its march, and come several times running to steal, even in the very tents of the
officers. The Dacoit never uses his arms against the dreaded Sahib except at the
last extremity, but with the Indian he is less scrupulous; he will always kill, and
sometimes will burn a dwelling-place, merely to steal a trifling article. 1 could
cite thousands of examples in proof of the ravages exercised by these brigands,
who in a few years have spread themselves like a hideous plague-spot over all
Northern India, flourishing at the present day in Bengal in the very heart of the
Presidency. Their crafty tricks and means of operating surpass all that our most
fantastic romancers have ever imagined.

The use which they make of the large Indian lizard, or iguana, merits remark.
This animal, which sometimes measures more than a yard in length, is endowed
with great strength, and possesses the faculty of clinging by means of its claws
armed with suckers, to a smooth surface, and of keeping itself suspended to it
with marvellous tenacity. The Dacoit, when he has a high wall to scale, pro-
vides himself with one of these animals, of middling size, and, having tied a cord
routid the middle of its body, throws it over the wall; the animal sticks to the
stone, and thus forms a living cramp-iron, holding the cord by which the robber
has but to hoist himself up.

I need scarcely say that, having been long ago put on xny guard, the Daco'ifc
manoeuvres round the bungalow of Joukhay interested me without causing me to
run into any peril; so, finding themselves discovered, they noiselessly decamped
during the day.